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SAVED FROM THE WRECK, 


CHAMBERCOMBE. 
A TALE OF NORTH DEVONSHIRE. 
Il. 


ALEXANDER Oatway, the owner of Chambercombe, might 
have occupied @. most respectable and influential posi- 
tion in North Devon, had he but valued and availed 
himself of the advantages conferred by birth, property, 
and the good name which for years had attached to his 
family. But he suffered all this to become of none 
effect, accustoming himself to a lower and rougher style 
of life than any of his ancestors, and seeking his plea- 

No. 722.—Ocronzr 28, isés, : : 


sures amongst a class of associates who were the means 
of making good the saying, “ Evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners.” ‘There was everything about him, 
personally, to invite respect: a handsome face, a fine 
figure, a commanding air; and he could, when it suited 
him, act thoroughly the part of a gentleman, and inspire 
with deference those coarser minds to whose level he 
had descended. His bearing towards his compeers, how- 
ever, was so haughty and contemptuous, that they avoided 
him, ‘nor could high or low endure his frantic temper 
when angry; so that he failed to gain the. attachment 
even of the class with whom he was most familiar. 
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Unhappily his self-willed, turbulent disposition wasaggra- 
vated by habits of intoxication; and the older he grew, 
the more imperious and reckless he became, notwith- 
standing the checks which had encountered and arrested 
him, first in the affectionate devotion of his wife, and 
then in the faithful candour of his housekeeper. At 
times, indeed, when passion had vented itself, he became 
moody, distracted with remorse, .and ready to make any 
reparation that words or deeds could effect; but to self- 
discipline he was a perfect stranger; and so, as fresh 
occasions arose, the old unchecked spirit prevailed. 

He married when he was one-and-twenty, before he 
had fallen among the coarse companions of his after life. 
He joined them in their exceptionable, and even lawless 
practices, partly because they were congenial with the 
bent of his venturous spirit, and partly because they 
were productive of gain. His wife was an amiable, 
sweet-tempered lady, whose affectionate, quiet demeanour 
did something to soften and restrain him, as long as she 
lived, though she had often to bear with unkind words, 
and to weep in secret over habits which distressed her 
the more as her endeavours in the way of prevention 
or cure were of so little avail. 

A short and fatal illness terminated at once both her 
sorrows and her influence ere three years of their 
married life had been completed; and her infant son 
was left to pass through childhood and youth a stranger 
to those tender ties which maternal love alone can weave 
around the heart, and which seldom relax their hold 
a long life through. She was able, however, to com- 
mit him into the hands of a faithful attendant and 
friend, a woman of a kindred spirit with herself, who 
supplied, as far as could be, the place of a mother, with 
exemplary kindness and wisdom. The training of the 
boy devolved on her almost entirely, as his father took 
but little notice of him, and there was a forbidding 
roughness even in his affection which did more to in- 
spire fear than to awaken love. Thus the lad became 
strongly attached to his foster-mother, whose introduc- 
tion into the family had been brought about by a chain 
of circumstances such as Providence oftiimes links to- 
gether in anticipation of the future, and as a preparation 
for it. Rebecca Stacey and Mrs. Oatway had been 
companions at school, where they became strongly at- 
tached to each other; so that, when the former was left 
without father or mother to make her own way in the 
wide world, she found a home at Chambercombe, to 
which she was welcomed with every token of affection. 
She was not satisfied, however, with remaining as a 
guest in the family, but requested that a post of duty 
should be assigned her, that she might have definite 
obligations to discharge, whilst enjoying the kindness 
which would never have imposed them. In this she 
was a¢tuated by that spirit of independence which noble 
minds invariably cherish even when most dependent, 
and which they are able to express, without wounding 
the sensibilities of a disinterested friendship, or evinc- 
ing the pride which receives nothing as a favour. She 
was accordingly installed, with pleasantries befitting, 
into the office of housekeeper; and soon, much sooner 
than those loving hearts imagined, that almost nominal 
charge became a serious reality. And well was she 
fitted for its serious incumbencies by a measure of good 
sense, and a dignified force of character, which com- 
manded the respect even of Oatway himself, so that he 
deferred to her judgment when no other authority could 
-control him; and, warm-tempered and hectoring as he 
was disposed to be, he would listen to her quiet remon- 


strance or reasoning with a degree of patience which 
nO one else could secure. 
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And thus, in the consistent discharge of duties at all 
times onerous, though not always recognised with the 
appreciation they deserved, she saw year after year pass 
away, until William had arrived at the critical age when 
the path of life must be chosen and pursued. To her 
unremitting care, and especially to her Christian train- 
ing, he owed far more than he was aware of, or was 
disposed to profit by, when he reached his seventeenth 
year; for the lessons he had learnt from companions 
at school, and from associates in Hele, did much to 
neutralize the teaching of Rebecca, and to foster a 
craving for self-willed and unrestrained action, which 
received neither guidance nor check from his father, of 
whom indeed he knew but little, except that he was re- 
garded in the village as a pattern of independence and 
intrepidity, though hasty, passionate, and vindictive. 

Such was the state of things when the conversation 
already related took place between Rebecca and Mr. 
Oatway, which led to William’s exit from the hall in 
search of his father, whom he discovered in the barn, 
in close conversation with the Hele men. The first 
words that met his ear were uttered by a rough voice 
which said, “I should think so. We are not the men 
to throw away chances as though they were pebbles that 
can be picked up any time, and if one won’t do, another 
will. I can’t understand your croaking at all, Mr. 
Oatway.” 

“T only advised caution,” his father answered. 

* Something more than that,” a farmer, named Fosdick, 
replied with a sneer; “I never heard you try so hard 
before to prove what can’t be done, Mr. Oatway. You 
might be a culprit sitting on the cutty stool, instead of 
an independent gentleman who has tlie opportunity of 
multiplying himself by eight.” 

“We shall all get chicken-hearted at this rate,” 
chimed in another, “ talking about risks and——,” but he 
was interrupted by a smart-looking sailor, who showed 
signs of excitement in the rapidity with which he: drew 
straws from his reedy seat, and who said in a sarcastic 
tone, “He that is at sea must either sail or sink. 
You've been talking with Rebecca, Mr. Oatway, and 
she’s got you on the hip, and brought out the white 
feather.” 

“You never uttered a falser word,” replied Oatway, 
rising to his feet, “nor one that may breed more mis- 
chief. But, to answer you in your own coin, a fool's 
bolt is soon shot. I say now as I said before, that the 
vessel is expected by the government officers ; so that, if 
this is no every-day chance, it is no every-day risk. 
They who wade in unknown waters had need of caution.” 

“Sit down,” said Capern: “I was only joking. No 
man has a worse friend than he brings with him from 
home. We musj keep our strength for something 
better than a quarrel; and, as the tide will soon be turn- 
ing, and the gale be at the worst, it will not be long 
before we are wanted.” 

Mr. Oatway sat down, to all appearance satisfied, but 
he was ill at ease notwithstanding. The observation 
which the sailor had made was, without his being aware 
of it, not altogether beside the mark; for the words of 
the housekeeper had awakened a state of feeling in 
Oatway’s mind that did not readily subside. In fact, 
they troubled him exceedingly, and had he but possessed 
that moral courage which listens to and obeys the voice 
of conscience, he would not only have avoided the risks 
he feared, but have restrained and weakened that inner 
foe whose conquests he could remorsefully deplore, but 
whose tyranny he would not determinately resist. 

It appeared from their subsequent conversation that 
a vessel richly laden had anchored off the land, driven 
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in by stress of weather, and that measures were to be 
adopted for getting her ashore. She had already been 
communicated with by means of a lugger; and it was 
understood that if the ship’s company were driven to 
the boats, the most likely spots for landing would be 
indicated from the beach. A great deal passed respect- 
ing the treasure known to be on board, and the manner 
of its disposal and distribution was discussed at length ; 
so that William discovered that his father was asso- 
ciated with a class of men whose doings along the coast 
had been noticed, from time to time, in his hearing, and 
whom the housekeeper had indignantly stigmatized as 
the basest and most inhuman of mankind. 

His mind, however, was too intent on what was 
passing to be affected by this consideration, and so in- 
terested was he in the adventure which had been debated 
that when the party left the barn he follow&i them, 
with the settled determination of seeing and knowing 
everything. They passed up to the high land by a 
winding path, and proceeded along the brow of the 
cliff towards Rillage Point, on approaching which they 
descended to the shore by a steep and broken track, 
that terminated in a ridge of precipitous rocks stretching 
far into the sea. In the offing a light could be seen 
ascending and descending, and swaying to and fro, 
betokening the presence of a vessel with a lantern fas- 
tened aloft; but no eye, save a sailor’s, could penetrate 
the darkness, so as to make out with any certainty the 
outline of the ship. The wind was dead in, and the 
motion of the light showed plainly enough that she was 
labouring fearfully. 

“ Will she hold on?” said one of the men. 

“Tf anchors and cables can stand it she will,” replied 
another; “ but the oakum isn’t spun, nor the iron forged, 
that'll help her to-night. She’s dragging safe enough.” 

He had scarcely spoken before the hull and masts of 
a large vessel were momentarily revealed by the flash of 
a gun, and the subdued boom of a six-pounder came in 
on the wind, mingling with the roar of the gale and of 
the breakers. 

“That'll do, my boys,” exclaimed Oatway : “ she can’t 
stand it any longer; and we'll find her as quiet a cradle 
as can be discovered between Arty and the Holmes’. 
Show the light.” 

A lantern was at once uncovered and waved to and 
fro, as had been prearranged. 

“They’ve lowered a boat,” said Capern : “ don’t you 
see the light? There!” he added, as it shot up into 
the clouds, and then sunk rapidly out of sifht behind a 
billow; “ it’s a terrible sea, sure nuff, and it'll soon be 
over with them. Keep the light steady.” 

There was something so fearfully cool and callous in 
this treatment of such peril that Willixm, who had 
ensconced himself in a rift on the lee side of a huge rock, 
was bewildered with surprise, and could hear his heart 
beat as he watched the light now rising in the heavens, 
and now quenched as it were in the troubled sea, but 
advancing on and on through the tumult of waters 
towards the fatal reef. He felt inclined, vain as the act 
would have been, to shout and warn them away, and 
was on the point of betraying himself through excite- 
ment, when he heard Fosdick say, “ She’s done for,” and 
knew by that word that the wild waves had swept away 
the human freight which the boat carried, and had 
consigned it to a watery grave. 

But the boom of another gun diverted his thoughts, 
especially as there was a universal cry raised, ‘ She’s 
coming ! here she comes!” and nearer and nearer the 
Vessel approached, plunging and rolling, until the faint 
echo of a destructive crash, distinct from the wail of the 





wind, swept back from the cliffs; and, wedging her bow 
in a deep gulley, the noble ship remained fixed in the 
rocks, sending overboard the foremast, which fell inland. 
The sea made a clean sweep over her, and in a few 
minutes she broke in two; nor was there sight orsound 
of living thing, till a thrilling ery which pierced William 
to the heart came up from the ledge below him on 
which the mast had fallen; and forgetting, under the 
impulse of compassion, the importance of concealment, 
he crept towards the spot, sprinkled with the surf which 
flew far-inshore: The mast, when he discovered it, was 
rolling to and fro in the sea, but a considerable ‘portion 
was left exposed when the waves retreated; and then it 
was that the cry for help was renewed, which roused 
the pity and stimulated the courage of the excited 
youth. Grasping a rope, he ventured far enough to 
discern the form of a female who was fastened near 
the fore-top; and he determined to do all in his power 
to save her. 

The sea swept over him as he neared the object of 
his compassion, but he clung to the cordage manfully, 
and contrived when the wave receded to sever the lash- 
ing with which she was bound. By this means he 
released her from the mast; but the danger that threat- 
ened him was immediately increased tenfold, for, grasp- 
ing him convulsively, the maiden would have occasioned 
the destructien of both, as a tide-billow swept them on 
in its furious career, if the fastening of William’s cape 
had not given way. They were consequently borne in 
different directions, she with the cape in her hand toward 
the shingle, and he toward the rocks, but happily with 
no further damage than a few bruises which troubled 
him but little. He listened attentively after he had 
gained a footing, expecting to hear the voice of tho 
rescued one again; but no sound reached his ear save 
the howling of the storm, and he was left to his refléc- 
tions on a deed which, whatever its issues might be, 
brought with it an immediate reward in the conviction 
that he had been actuated by a noble sentiment, and 
had discharged a heroic duty. 


ML. 

Wuutst retreating, as quickly as the darkness of the 
night would allow him, beyond the reach of the breakers, 
young Oatway attracted the attention of two of his 
father’s party, who, without moving, addressed him after 
their fashion by shouting, “ , there! hollo!” 

“Tt’s the owner of the voice we heard screaming a 
bit ago,” one of them remarked to the other: “a youngster 
by the look of him. He’s got safe ashore, worse luck. 
Hollo, there !” ‘ 

The lad slipped down the rock and hid himself; but 
Fosdick, who had a mind to make his acquaintance, 
looked after him, and, holding the lantern close to his 
face, exclaimed, after a long scrutiny, “ Why, it’s young 
Oatway! What brings you here, boy, and what have you 
been up to?” 

Receiving no answer, he went on to say, in no pleasant 
tone, “ Come along with me, young chap, directly, or Pll 
send the gov’nor to look after you; and he'll give you 
a hearing, and something else. Look sharp.” 

It was of no use for him to refuse, and utterly vain 
to try leg-bail, asthe sailors say ; so, gathering himself 
up, he followed the man to the spot where his father 
was standing. 

* Here’s your son, Oatway, or some one the picture of ~ 
him,” said Fosdick, and, passing the lantern close to the 
lad from head to foot, he added; “as like a drowned rat 
as can be.” 

Mr. Oatway was completely taken by surprise, and 

xx 2 
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could only say, in a tone expressive both of doubt and 
astonishment, “ William, is that you ”’ 

The youth had feared that his father would do some 
rash thing in his vexation; but the quiet way in which 
the question was asked reassured him, and, as though a 
method of managing the case had suggested itself at 
the moment by some strange intuition, he assumed an 
air which puzzled and disarmed his parent, and said 
fearlessly, “I want to be clever and brave like you, 
father, and to show you that I can do something better 
than turn Rebecca’s spinning-wheel or gather limpets.” 

“ Bravo!” said a large-whiskered fisherman, “ bravo! 
a worthy chip, Oatway, and no mistake.” 

“ He'll do,” chuckled Capern: “ cat after kind, you 
know.” : 

But though Oatway’s displeasure, which would other- 
wise have vented itself in a storm, was thus checked, he 
was sufficiently annoyed to order his son home at once. 
“ Straight home, William,” he said, “and don’t show 
your face out any more to-night. You're half drowned 
as it is.” 

“Let me stay, father,” the youth answered implor- 
ingly ; a request which the men seconded so earnestly 
that at length he yielded; and a new existence seemed 
from that moment to dawn upon him. Light and proud 
of heart, he at once determined to show himself worthy 
of the patronage and confidence of these venturous, de- 
termined men, and especially to please his father by 
that bold and active service which he had often heard 
him praise so highly. And soon an opportunity was 
afforded; for when the tide had receded sufficiently for 
them to reach the fore-part of the vessel, which remained 
imbedded among the rocks, he seized a rope that hung 
from the bowsprit, and with all the adroitness of a sea- 
man reached the dismantled and broken deck. Not a 
soul was there. The silence of death reigned over the 
scene of desolation, where human beings had so lately 
crowded, hoping in vain to escape the fate which had 
now overtaken them. He was followed by three of the 
men, with whom he descended below, where a part of 
the cargo was found, crushed together in what remained 
of the fore-hold, consisting mainly of cases, and barrels 
of wine and spirits. But littl® notice, however, was 
taken of these, and all hands commenced a careful search 
amongst the broken packages, hogsheads, timbers, and 
spars, that strewed the reef beyond. A variety of valu- 
able articles were found, but no word of satisfaction was 
uttered, until a joyous shout from Creber announced 
that some special prize had been met with. It was a 
box of specie; and by-and-by another turned up, and 
then another, so that their joy knew no bounds; and 
William, though he dfd not quite understand the cause 
of their exultation, felt proud, for he thought it manly 
as he helped to carry off the treasure which had been so 
earnestly coveted, and which was at once appropriated 
as a matter of course. 

Not far from the spot where the reef connected itself 
with the land was a large cave, inaccessible from the 
shore, except by means of a ladder, on account of its 
height, and the smooth, perpendicular character of the 
cliff. Indeed, it could only be entered from above, by 
descending an overhanging face of rock, a feat which 
none but expert climbers could accomplish. The cham- 
ber extended a considerable distance into the high land, 
sloping upwards, and becoming more and more lofty, 
its sides indented with immense fissures, or studded 
with rough projections, until it terminated in an almost 
perpendicular wall of slaty stone. It had served the 
lawless men of the coast for many a day as a hiding- 
place, as well as a place of deposit for all kinds of 





property that treachery or violence could secure, and was 
now the resort and storehouse of the wreckers, into 
whose company and service young Oatway had so 
strangely fallen. 

A man of the party, having reached the overhanging 
rock by a circuitous path, descended, and swung himself 
into the cavern, from which he proceeded to drop a rope 
ladder, made fast to ring-bolts inserted in the rock for 
that purpose, and for other purposes besides. An easy 
means of communication was thus established, which 
enabled them, with some labour, to store away the goods 
purloined from the wreck; and they continued at their 
busy engagement until they had collected and hidden 
the booty which they cared most to possess. Directions 
were then given by Oatway to haul in the ladder, and, 
finding themselves seats, they proceeded to refresh and 
enjoy themselves with a light-hearted freedom, and a 
flow of coarse jollity, which showed that they were not 
only indifferent to, but rejoiced in, the turpitude of their 
doings. 

It was a new and strange thing for William to be in 
such company, and to take a part in such proceedings. 
Whilst assisting in the removal of spoil from the wreck, 
his spirit had been fired with the romance of the ad- 
venture ; but when he sat down with them to a carousal, 
a reaction set in, which caused him to revolt from the 
spirit that prevailed, and the cruel and ribald sayings 
that were bandied about. There was nothing for him, 
however, but to fulfil the conditions on which he had 
been permitted to remain with the party; and so he en- 
deavoured to repress rebuking convictions, and silence 
the voice within, by joining in the merry peal, and by 
clapping his hands with a zest and an ardour that 
seemed to say he was animated by the same spirit as 
the rest. 

An attentive observer, indeed, might have discovered 
at once that his gaiety was forced and unnatural; but 
who could say to what an extent he might hereafter 
come under the influence of the base feelings that had 
now been appealed to? Unexpectedly borne from a safe 
and quiet anchorage into the rough swell of a dangerous 
tide, it became a question whether he would go with it 
ornot. ‘The change was an unforeseenone. He had no 
thought when he left the house that evening of going in 
the way of evil men; but suddenly a step was taken 
which separated him from a quiet course of youthful 
rectitude, and identified him with a class who cared for 
nothing but the gratification of their depraved, selfish 
passions. In one sense he had sought it, in another 
sense it seemed to have come upon him, originating in 
the impulse to assume a bravado that he might extricate 
himself from a difficulty, and to put in a plea of manly 
aspirations which would please his father, from whose 
angry words he was anxious to escape. 

His case is a common one. There are many who 
pass from right to wrong, from innocency to crime, from 
happiness and honour to shame and misery, by a tran- 
sition equally rapid, and equally unanticipated, who 
never dream one hour of becoming what the next hour 
finds them on the way to be. A little thing turns 
the scale—some hasty expression, some foolish compli- 
ance, some sudden and unresisted temptation; a look, 
a word, an opportunity, and the step is taken that deter- 
mines a course from which there is noreturning. Once 
in the current, and every faculty and susceptibility is 
drawn down by its strength, whilst the better tendencies 
and upward processes of the mind are counteracted. 

Truly it is a vain thing, in sudden incitements and 
temptations, to depend on anything within but settled 
views and principles of a godly sort. And, to make 
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the way prosperous, it can never be too early, and 
happily it can never be too late, to seek after their 
possession. 

The carousal went on for some time, but Oatway took 
little share or interest init. He sat thoughtful and silent, 
except when twitted by one or other of his companions, 
especially Capern, who was an adept in introducing 
into his speech a variety of pithy proverbs, which he 
made use of freely, to dispel the “ gov’nor’s” abstraction 
when out of sorts, or to convey a thought more forcibly, 
and at the same time in a way less open to objection 
than by words of his own. On this occasion Mr. Oat- 
way excused himself for his silence and apparent apathy 
by the nature of the duty he had voluntarily undertaken, 
of keeping a look out, which he did by repairing occa- 
sionally to the mouth of the cave, where he remained 
sentinel for some minutes each time, as it suited his 
mood to be alone. At length, when he had remained 
longer than usual, one of the men rose and joined him, 
but returned immediately, and said hurriedly, “ Put 
out the lights, and not a word more above a whisper.” 

“What's up?” growled Vanstone, as quietly as his 
hoarse voice would allow him. 

“The gov’nor has seen something coming along the 
shore.” 

“Seen something,’ muttered Capern: “ what’s it 
like? Does Rebecca go after your father sometimes, 
Willy ?” 

“'No;” replied the lad; “but is it a female? Per- 
haps——” , 

“Perhaps what ?’’ broke in Vanstone. “If it’s any- 
body, it’s the government chaps from Ilfracombe, come 
to look after the vessel; but the tide’s more than half 
in again by this time, and they might as well go sand- 
binding.” 

“There are three lanterns, and therefore three men, 
at least,” said Oatway, who had returned from the 
mouth of the cavern. ‘ They are coming along quickly, 
and everything depends on quietness. I had a pre- 
sentiment that it would be so, and that kept me watch- 
ing.” 

“Our worst misfortunes are those which never befal 
us,” rejoined Capern; “ and what’s the use of waking a 
sleeping dog, Oatway ? Hard heart against hard trap any 
day ; but we needn’t cry out before we’re hurt. Let them 
come ; they'll find nothing but rocks and rollers.” 

It was impossible for the party to sit still without 
having a look, so they went by twos to satisfy themselves. 
The lights could be seen plain enough, and those who 
carried them were walking over the rocks as close to 
the sea as possible, as though in search of something. 
They neared the cave ; their voices could be heard, and 
occasionally the words they uttered. 

“ Not a sign of anything,” said one of them. 

“ Perhaps it’s the next reef,” remarked another. “I 
think I see something in the distance ;” and they passed 
on. 

“ As the fool thinks, the bell tinks,” whispered Capern 
to Oatway. ‘“They’re off the scent, and good-bye to 
them.” 

“Don’t you remember hearing a cry?” replied Oat- 
way in a serious tone. “ Perhaps some one was saved.” 

“No fear of that, gov’nor ; it’s impossible; so to prevent 
the darkness from increasing the blues, we'll light the 
lanterns again, and then we can settle about getting 
away. Break the necks of a couple more bottles, Bailey, 
and we'll drink again to the success of the brave. It’s 
an ill wind, sure enough, that blows no good to Cornwall.”’* 





* This proverb arose from the fact that the position of the county made 
every wind a hopeful one for wreckers, 





They all sat down accordingly to enjoy themselves 
again before parting, and did their best to put Oatway 
in good spirits, but his smiles were forced and his words 
few. 

“ What did you say, Master William, about a female, 
a bit ago?” asked Vanstone. 

The lad coloured and was silent. 

“Truth and oil always come to the surface,” said 
Capern; “speak out, my boy.” 

“T thought,” he answered, hesitatingly, “that when 
some one spoke of Rebecca’s seeking father, that perhaps 
the female whose cry you heard might have been saved.” 

“ How do you know it was a female ?” inquired Oatway, 
sharply. 

“ Father,” he replied, tremblingly, “she was fastened 
to the mast that fell overboard, and when I heard the 
scream I went and cut her adrift.” 

“You cut her adrift, William,” he rejoined, with a 
melancholy and abstracted look, measuring his words, 
and repeating them; “ you cut her adrift. I knew there 
would be something wrong: I’ve felt it all through the 
night.” 

“ Ah,” observed Capern, “ never put your arm further 
than you can easily draw it back again; but it’s no use 
crying over spilled milk.” 

“ William,” said Oatway, “ go home at once, and bring 
my horse to the top of the hill. Capern, see the boy 
safe over the rock, and leave. him where he can take care 
of himself. We shall all have to get away from this, 
and we must go one by one.” 

“Tl go with William all the way,’ Capern replied. 
“When the old dog barks, then look to. it. We shall 
meet again afore long.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
* Baity’s beads,” or the breaking-up of the narrow line 
of the sun into brilliant particles immediately before 
total darkness, have not been seen by some eclipse 
observers; while, on the contrary, others have noticed 
and described them as a phenomenon of marvellous 
beauty. The immediate cause of the beads has on this 
account been the subject of much discussion, and even 
now cannot be said to have received a final settlement. 
The most probable explanation is, that the solar rays are 
transmitted through the valleys on the moon’s edge, 
while they are at the same time cut off by the moun- 
tainous ridges. These transmitted rays being affected 
by irradiation produced by the earth’s atmosphere, or the 
telescope, give that sparkling appearance which has 
been very truthfully compared to a diamond necklace. 
I saw an effect: precisely similar to this at Christiania, 
during the eclipse of July 28, 1851; for, while anxiously 
watching for the total obscuration, which took place in 
fifteen seconds afterwards, I saw the narrow line of the 
sun suddenly break into these small particles of light. 
They were of different magnitudes, some of the beads 
being merely brilliant points, while others were larger 
and elongated in form. I could not help exclaiming to 
my assistant, who was counting a chronometer at my 
side, “ O what a glorious sight; here is a necklace of 
most brilliant diamonds!’ In fact, I was, for the. 
moment, quite overpowered with the scene, for I was 
unprepared for so magnificent a sight. At the reap- 
pearance of the sun the same general phenomena were 
exhibited; but the effect on the imagination was not so 
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striking, though there was no sensible difference in the 
brilliancy of the beads. 

This phenomenon, though distinguished by the name 
of Mr. Baily, had been noticed by many previous ob- 
servers. Dr. Halley remarks that, in 1715, “ about two 
minutes before the total immersion, the remaining part 
of the sun was reduced to a very fine horn, whose ex- 
tremities seemed to lose their acuteness, and to become 
round like stars; and, for the space of a quarter of a 
minute, a small piece of the southern horn seemed to be 
cut off from the rest by a good interval, and appeared 
like an oblong star.” M. Nicolai, who observed at 
Mannheim the annular eclipse of September 7, 1820, 
states that, about a second before the annulus was formed, 
the fine curve of the moon’s disk, then immediately in 
contact with the edge of the sun, appeared broken into 
several parts; and, in a moment, these parts flowed 
together like drops of water or quicksilver near each 
other. M. De Zach saw similar phenomena during the 
same eclipse. Mr. Baily has giver a graphic account of 
the beads seen by him in the great annular eclipse of Sun- 
day, May 15, 1836, which has been the means of identify- 
ing his name with them from thattime. ‘“ My surprise 
was great,” he remarks, “on finding that these luminous 
points, as well as the dark intervening spaces, increased 
in magnitude, some of the contiguous ones appearing to 
run into each other, like drops ef water ; for the rapidity 
of the change was so great, and the singularity of the 
appearance so fascinating and attractive, that the mind 
was for a moment distracted and lost in the contempla- 
tion of the scene, so as to be unable to attend to every 
minute occurrence.” 

Interesting as the preceding objects are to the tele- 
scopic observer, they have only a secondary rank in 
comparison with those extraordinary and mysterious 
appendages seen only during totality, and known as 
“red prominences.” These consist of protuberances, 
generally with a more or less reddish tinge, scattered 
promiscuously on the edge of the moon, and projected 
on to the white corona. Some of these prominences 
are of colossal size, reaching to a height of fifty or 
sixty thousand miles: the majority, however, are much 
smaller. Some are seen detached, and apparently float- 
ing in the sun’s atmosphere. They are conclusively 
considered to owe their origin to the sun; but, from 
their comparative faintness, they can only be observed 
when the solar disk is totally obscured by the moon. 
Mr. De La Rue was fortunate to obtain several photo- 
graphs of the total phases of the eclipse of July 18, 1860, 
in which the progress of the moon over several pro- 
minenees is distinctly marked. This direct evidence is 
much stronger than that of the most experienced ob- 
servers; for one’s mind is so engrossed with so many 
unexpected novelties as to make it impossible to grasp 
every detail in the short interval of time occupied by 
the total obscuration. 

Attention was first directed to these prominences by 
Vassenius, who observed them in Sweden during a total 
eclipse which occurred in 1733. The knowledge of 
their existence, however, remained in abeyance till the 
eclipse of July 8, 1842, when they were again noticed by 
Mr. Baily at Pavia, and by Mr. Airy at the Superga, 
near Turin. In this eclipse Mr. Baily saw three large 
protuberances having the appearance of mountains of 
prodigious elevation, of a red colour, tinged with lilac 
or purple. They somewhat resembled the sunny tops 
of the Alpine mountains when coloured by the rising 
or setting sun. Mr. Airy also observed three red pro- 
minences, and, what is most remarkable, they were seen 
by Mrs. Airy withont the aid of a telescope. 





These curious protuberances on the moon’s limb caused 
such universal interest to observing astronomers that, 
on the occurrence of the eclipse of July 28,1851, a large 
number visited Norway, Sweden, and Eastern Prussia, 
over which countries the narrow dark band of totality 
passed. The Government sent out a special expedition, 
which consisted of the Astronomer-Royal, Mr. Hum- 
phreys, and the writer of this paper. The Astronomer. 
Royal observed the eclipse at Géttenburg, Mr. Hum. 
phreys at Christianstadt, and myself at Christiania. Of 
the private observers, Mr. Hind and Mr. Dawes were 
stationed at Revelsberg, near Engelholm, Sweden; 
Mr. Adams at Frederiksvern, Norway; Mr. Lassell at 
Trollhatten Falls, near Géttenburg; and Mr. Carrington 
at Lilla Edet, on the Géta river, Sweden. Other ob- 
servers were scattered over the narrow zone of totality 
from the western coast of Norway to Eastern Prussia. 

Nearly every astronomer made successful observations 
of the different phenomena. One of the prominences 
was of such a peculiar form as to attract the attention 
of every observer. This curiously-formed prominence 
appeared to me to have a horned shape, curved in the 
direction of the lower portion of the moon. Its hooked 
appearance made such an impression on my mind that 
I formed a fair estimate of its magnitude. I was able 
easily to do this, because there were some parallel wires 
inserted in the telescope, the value of the interval be- 
tween which I had accurately determined a day or two 
previously. The height of this prominence was about 
45,000 miles, and its breadth at the base 15,000 miles. 
Its colour was rose-pink, but of a very deep shade. On 
the appearance of the first direct ray of light frofm the 
solar disk, this protuberance, together with two others 
of smaller dimensions, became invisible, no trace of them 
being visible after the formation of the beads on the 
reappearance of the sun. To the Astronomer-Royal the 
large prominence reminded him of a bomerang, and the 
colour was full lake-red in some parts, the remaining 
portion being nearly white. This prominence was seen 
by the Astronomer-Royal, and by some of his friends, 
with the naked eye. He also noticed many other pro- 
minences, and a red detached cloud, in the form of a 
balloon, floating in the sun’s atmosphere. Mr. Hind 
and Mr. Dawes also saw a detached cloud, which is 
identified with that seen by Mr. Airy. Referring to 
the large prominence, Mr. Dawes remarks, “In shape 
it somewhat resembled a Turkish cimeter; the northern 
edge being convex, and the southern concave. Towards 
the apex it bent suddenly to the south. Its northern 
edge was well défined, and of a deeper colour than the 
rest, especially towards its base. I should call it a rich 
carmine. To my great astonishment, this marvellous 
object continued visible for about five seconds after the 
sun began*to reappear. It then rapidly faded away, 
but it did not vanish instantaneously. From its extra- 
ordinary size, curious form, deep colour, and vivid 
brightness, this protuberance absorbed much of my 
attention.” This remarkable prominence can easily be 
identified in our coloured illustration. 

In the eclipse of the sun of July 18, 1860, to observe 
which the Admiralty granted the free use of H.M.S. 
“ Himalaya” for the conveyance of the astronomers and 
their instruments to the north coast of Spain, the red 
prominences were universally observed, and in a few 
cases they were successfully photographed.* It is un- 
necessary to describe in detail the accounts of the 
forty-three savans who were included in the “Himalaya” 
party; nor even of the many eminent foreign astro- 





* Th9 report of Mi, Vignoles appeared in “Leisure Hour,’* No. 159. 
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nomers who visited Spain for the same purpose. I 
shall, therefore, as an example, merely give the sub- 
stance of an extract from the remarks of the well-known 
discoverer of minor planets, M. Goldschmidt, who was 
stationed at Vittoria. He states in his account that 
the most imposing as well as complicated of all the 
prominences, called by him the chandelier, was grand 
beyond description. It rose up from the moon’s dark 
limb, appearing like slender tongues of fire, and of a 
rose colour; its edges purple and transparent, through 
which the interior of the prominence could be distin- 
guished : in fact, it could be distinctly seen to be hollow 
in structure. Shortly before the end of the totality a 
slight display of light in the shape of a fan was seen to 
be emitted from the summits of these rose-coloured and 
transparent sheaves of light, giving to the prominence 
the veal appearance of a chandelier. Its base, which at 
the commencement of the totality was noticed to be very 
decidedly on the black limb of the moon, became? slightly 
less so, when the whole looked more ethereal or 
yapourish. The jets of light which proceeded from the 
summits of the prominence disappeared with the shoot- 
ing forth of the first ray of the sun; but it was not so 
with the protuberance itself. An instant before the end 
of the totality several small prominences were seen to 
be lying close to each other on the right of its base, 
forming a square. Two others of the same size were 
also seen on the left side of the base, as viewed by a 
telescope which inverted. 

With reference to the material of which these pro- 
minences are composed, M. Le Verrier has suggested 
that the sun may be simply a luminous body on account 
of its high temperature, and that it is probably covered 
by a continuous bed of rose-coloured matter, the exist- 
ence of which has been so abundantly proved from the 
observations made since 1842. The prominences may, 
therefore, be irregular portions of this light cloudy 
envelope. 

Though the appellation of * total darkness” has been 
given to the intense gloom which always takes place 
when the sun is totally hid, yet no modern observer has 
found insufficient light to prevent large print being read 
at the ordinary distance from the eye. But this un- 
natural gloom, in which everything is wrapped, affects 
in some degree all who witness it. In 1842 Mr. Airy 
remarked that the appearances were very awful. The 
gloom increased every moment. The candle seemed to 
blaze with unnatural brilliancy. A large cloud in the 
zenith, whose appearance he had not particularly re- 
marked, but which was probably of a cumulostratus 
character, became converted into a black nimbus, 
blacker, if possible, than pitch, and seemed to be 
descending rapidly ; its aspect became terribly menacing, 
and seemed to be animated. Mr. Airy says, “ Of all 
the appearances of the eclipse, there is none which has 
dwelt more powerfully upon my imagination than the 
sight of that terrible cloud.” The same astronomer 
has stated that in 1851 the darkness was even more 
striking than in 1842. On referring to my own notes, 
I find I have recorded that at Christiania, in 1851, 
the darkness was not similar to that of night, for the 
outlines of mountains at least fifteen miles distant were 
faintly visible, and I could read the title-page of a book 
ten or twelve inches from the cye, though there was 
difficulty in doing so. But the general appearance of 
the landscape was so extraordinary that, at this lapse 
of time, it is firmly fixed in my memory. Any of 
my readers who have journsyed to the upper part 
of the Christiania Fiord must haye noticed the 
numerous small islands which are scattered about, 





particularly near the city. The effect of the darkness on 
this mixture of land and water was very peculiar; the 
colour of the water being a deep purple, and the islands 
a dusky yellow. During the progress of the eclipse 
the sky was generally covered with cloud of different 
densities, giving me much anxiety. The sun was, how- 
ever, comparatively free from cloud during the totality. 
The awful appearance of the terribly black cloudy por- 
tions of the sky, and the intensely gloomy look of the 
remaining portion, cannot easily be forgotten. 

The following account of the darkness, as viewed by 
a lady a few feet from where I was stationed, may 
interest my readers, as giving the impressions of a non- 
scientific observer. . Though somewhat imaginative, 
yet I can vouch for its general truthfulness :— 

“Our very hearts stood still; Nature herself grew 
suddenly silent; the songs of birds ceased; the animals 
huddled together, and cowered in silence; the darkness 
swept on, swept over us, wrapped its wings around us; 
a strange greenish yellow hue mingled with it, and gave 
it the most supernatural aspect. The horizon wore a 
belt of that greenish yellow hue; the vegetation around 
us assumed it; the human faces in which I looked re- 
flected it. The Fiord, with its waters and rocky islets, 
was covered in that strange pall; and through the mys- 
terious and impressive gloom uprose the tall pines from 
these islets, looking like gigantic spectres rising from 
out of chaos—a paler, yellower shade than the darkness 
around them. All was unearthly-looking, but unspeak- 
ably grand, full of awe and solemnity. How long that 
darkness lasted I know not; mine were not scientific 
observations ; but, quickly as it had travelled, it moved 
not quicker than the thoughts and impressions of the 
human mind. The darkness had not gathered round 
us as other darkness does: it had swept on from once 
quarter of the heavens to the other; and we saw it 
coming from one side, while the other was still light. 
Now it seemed to rise up at once from us, as if it 
lifted its great wings and gathered itself up. We 
saw from whence it came: we saw not whither it 
went.” 

It was remarked by Captain Biddulph, R.A., who 
observed, in 1851, at Drébak, Norway, that during the 
time the sun was covered the light reflected from most 
of the common objects near him was of a deep blue 
purple. He had collected a few wild-flowers, blue and 
yellow, and some red strawberries, which he formed 
into a group. He found that the red was not reflected 
at all, blue tolerably, yellow not. Some blossoms of 
clover, which were more of a crimson purple, were 
slightly distinguishable. Captain Biddulph considered 
that the darkness was greater than at the preceding 
midnight. The darkness of the midnight of southern 
Norway in the month of July is not, however, very 
intense. 

Mr. ind, at Revelsberg, noticed that, five minutes 
before totality, the whole landscape appeared gloomy - 
and unnatural; the sky being intensely blue, and the air 
strikingly chilly. After a short interval, the southern 
heavens became of a deep sombre purple, or purplish 
grey, the corona distinct to the naked eye; while in the 
zenith and northwards the sky appeared as if it had 
closed in, and was of an intense violet colour. Near the 
horizon, from the N.N.W. to E.N.E., the sky was occu- 
pied with bands of a deep orange red, with intermediate 
spaces of a purple hue, forming the most astonishing _ 
and appalling phenomenon that it is possible to imagine. 

In the eclipse of 1860 Mr. Airy considered that the 
darkness was not so great as on the two previous occa- 
sions. Mr. De La Rue, who observed this eclipse at 
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Rivabellosa, near Miranda de Ebro, observes that, when 
he had once turned his eyes on the moon, encircled by 
the glorious corona, then on the novel and grand spec- 
tacle presented by the surrounding landscape, and had 
taken a hurried look at the wonderful appearance of the 
heavens, so unlike anything he had ever before witnessed, 
he felt so completely enthralled by the scene that he 
had to exercise the utmost self-control to tear himself 
away from a view at once so impressive and magnificent. 
It was with a feeling of regret that he was obliged to 
give up the sight and continue his self-imposed duties. 

Mr. Airy, with several members of his family, ob- 
served this eclipse at Herefia, near Miranda. At this 
station Mercury, Venus, and Jupiter, and six of the 
principal stars, were distinctly seen. What struck Mr. 
Airy most, concerning the darkness, was the great 
brilliancy of Jupiter and Procyon so near to the sun. 
It was impossible that they could have been seen at all, 
except under the circumstance of total absence of illu- 
mination in that part of the atmosphere through which 
their light passed. At the moment of totality, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Airy, the whole air was at once filled with 
darkness, which had been seen rapidly approaching from 
the north-west. A sensation of cold was felt, and Mrs. 
Airy was glad to wrap herself up in a Scotch plaid. At 
the end of totality the dark shadow was seen distinctly 
sweeping along the valley to the south-east, a-path of 
darkness, and the clear daylight breaking out behind it. 

De Louville states that the darkness in London, in 
1715, was ‘so great that three planets, and several stars 
down to the second magnitude, were visible. He has 
also recorded that the London atmosphere of 150 years 
ago had even then an unenviable notoriety for its im- 
purity; for he says that “ it was a piece of good fortune 
at this time to have found in London an interval of 
clear sky. It is, indeed, so rare to see the sun in that 
city, either from cloud or smoke, that, during the month 
in which I resided there, I do not believe the sky was 
clear on more than three days.” 

No favourable total eclipse of the sun has occurred 
without many anecdotes being related on the effects 
produced by ‘the sudden darkness on the peasantry, 
animals, and plants. The following isa translation of one 
which appeared in the “Journal of the Lower Alps” of 
July 9th, 1842 :—A poor child of the commune of Si¢yes 
was watching her flock when the eclipse commenced. 
Entirely ignorant of the event which was approaching, 
she saw with anxiety the sun darken by degrees ; for there 
was no cloud or vapour visible which might account for 
the phenomenon. When the light disappeared all at 
once, the poor child, in the height of her terror, began to 
weep and call out for help. Her tears were still flowing 
when the sun again sent forth his first ray. Reassured 
by the aspect, the child crossed her hands, exclaiming, in 
the-patois of the province, “ O beou souleou !” (O beautiful 
sun!) Mr. Fox Talbot, who, in 1851, was at Marienburg, 
Prussia, has related the following:—On the morning of the 
eclipse a Prussian officer, with whom he had been convers- 
ing, remarked that the only observation he intended to 
make would be this—that he should mount his hors#and 
ride alone by the side of the river, to see what effect, if 
any, would be experienced by his horse. On Mr. Talbot 
mecting the officer in the evening of the same day, the 
latter was asked whether he had put his purpose into 
execution. He replied that he had done so, and had 
very nearly lost his life in consequence; for the animal 
was seized with such a panic terror on the extinction of 
the sun that he was scarcely able to master him, and 
both steed and rider were in the utmost danger of being 
precipitated into the river. 
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The following illustration of superstitious fear, which 
frequently takes hold of the minds of the peasantry, came 
under my own observation in 1851, at Christiania. A 
respectable old woman was in the habit of daily supply- 
ing the hotel at which I was residing with wild straw- 
berries. On the Saturday preceding the eclipse she 
begged of the landlord to take an extra quantity of 
strawberries, as she had been told that the philosophers 
at the college had said that on Monday the sun. would 
disappear from the heavens. Thinking that this was a 
sign that the end of the world was approaching, she 
could not think of coming into the city on that day, for 
she wished to remain at home to say her prayers. In 
contrast to this, Lieutenant Krag saw an old woman 
quietly light her candle, and with perfect indifference 
continue her work. 

Of animals, the greatest consternation is generally 
seen in birds. This has been noticed in every eclipse. 
In 1715 De Louville remarked that shortly before the 
sun was totally eclipsed the cocks began to crow as at 
daybreak; during the darkness they were silent; but 
as soon as the sun reappeared they recommenced with 
increased animation. At the total obscuration birds 
hid themselves in extraordinary places, but seemed them- 
selves again on the return of the light. Fowls. were 
seen to prepare for roosting, as in the shades of evening. 
At Christiania, while I was busy making my prelimi- 
nary arrangements for my telescopic observations, a bird 
in a neighbouring bush was keeping me company with 
a@ merry song. At the instant of totality my friend 
suddenly ceased; but when the first solar ray again 
illumined the heavens he recommenced his former song. 
In the midst of the darkness some crows rose together 
and flew irregularly about, uttering’ what appeared to 
us at the time unearthly cries. 

The effect of the darkness on plants and flowers has 
been observed frequently. The leaves and petals of 
most sensitive flowers have been seen to close, particu- 
larly the flowers of the silk-acacia tree, convolvulus, and 
other plants of that nature. 
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THe appearance of the celebrated Abd-el-Kader in the 
streets of London this autumn has recalled, with strange 
associations, the past history of the Sahara. “There is 
no man, except Garibaldi” (we quote from a newspaper 
article of the time), “ whose person and history have in 
this country been invested with a more romantic interest. 
For years he defied the whole power of France. For 
years in him were concentrated all the hopes of the brave 
children of the desert. And when he was compelled to 
yield to superior arms and numbers, he was able to 
make terms which involved no disgrace, and provided 
for his personal freedom. Nevertheless, he was treache- 
rously incarcerated in a French prison, where he was 
detained for nine years, until, to the honour of the pre- 
sent ruler of France, he was set at liberty. The oath 
that he then swore upon the Koran, that he would never 
again take up arms against his conquerors, he has ever 
since kept inviolate ; and, true fo his chivalrous instincts, 
when the massacres of the Christian population of Lebanon 
took place, he gave shelter and the means of subsistence 
to some fifteen thousand of the unhappy fugitives. The 
prediction of the Kabyle prophetess that the French 
would succeed in conquering Algeria proved to be true; 
but nothing can rob the indomitable Arab chief of the 
fame he has so justly earned, not only on the battle-field, 
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but by déeds of mercy to those whose only claim upon 
him was that they had been driven by cruel fanatics 
from their native hills. In his exile it must be a source 
of consolation to him to know that, although he and his 
fellow-countrymen have been subjugated, they are ruled 
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leader of some insurgent chiefs who proclaimed a reli- 
gious war against the Christian invaders. After a time 
he was recognised by the French as independent 
sovereign of the territory of Oran, to which General 
Daumas was the accredited envoy. In 1839, when war 


ABD-EL-KADER. 
(From a photograph.) 


by a sovereign who has assured them, in more than one 
famous proclamation, that he is Emperor of the Arabs as 
well as of the Franks, and who has given them the most 
substantial proofs of his desire not only to save the 
Arabs from the fate which has overtaken too many native 
races, but to elevate them toan equality with the French 
nation.” 

Such was the spirit in which the presence of Abd-el- 
Kader was welcomed in London. It was at a season 
when no public reception could be given to him, the 
Court being absent, and Parliament dissolved; but a 
popular demonstration at the Crystal Palace elicited 
from the Emir a graceful tribute of acknowledgment in 
the public journals. 

The impression made by his African career must have 
been deep, since it is still familiar after so long an in- 
terval, crowded with exciting events in all parts of the 
World. Born in 1807, he was yet a youth when the 
French first came in contact with the Arabs after the 
capture of Algiers, As Emir of Mascara, he became the 





again broke ont, it was only after a long conflict that 
Abd-el-Kader had to yield, being defeated finally by 
Marshal Bugeaud, on the 23rd of December, 1843. He 
delivered himself up, after having stipulated for being 
allowed to retire either to St. Jean d’Acre or Alexandria. 
This promise was given by the commander-in-chief, 
General Lamoriciére, and ratified by the Duke d’Aumale, 
yet he was treacherously embarked for Toulon as a 
prisoner of war. He was sent as prisoner to the Castle 
of Pau, and thence removed, in 1848, to the Chateau 
d’Amboise, near Blois. 

His subsequent history is in the remembrance of 
every reader: his honourable release by Louis Napoleon, 
his residence for a time in France, his choice of Broussa, 
and afterwards of Damascus, as a permanent abode. At 
Damascus he was joined by many Algerines too haughty 
to live under a conquering “infidel” power. It was 
through the aid of these retainers, who all look to the 
exiled Emir as their chief, that protection was given to 
many Christians during the massacres of 1860. (See 
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Appendix to the “ Giant Cities of Bashan,” by the Rev. 
J. L. Porter, formerly of Damascus, for details of the 
services rendered at this time by Abd-el-Kader.) 

While the fame of Abd-el-Kader as a warrior is known 
to all, few may be aware that he is distinguished also in 
literary culture. This was first made known through a 
work on “The Horses of the Sahara and the Manners 
of the Desert,” by the French general Daumas, who for 
many years held an official position in Algeria. The 
general was on friendly terms with the Emir, and ob- 
tained from him the benefit of ‘“ Commentaries” on his 
work. 

Both on the men and the horses of the desert the in- 
formation from such a source is of singular interest. But 
the most remarkable portion of the book is a poem in 
praise of the desert, thoroughly Oriental in its style and 
feeling. Before giving a literal translation of this poem, 
we quote a portion of the Emir’s comment on what 
General Daumas has written about the Arab horses.* 

* Thoroughbred horses have no vice. A horse is the 
most beautiful of all animals, but his moral qualities, as 
we think, must correspond with his physical, or he will 
be regarded as degenerate. The Arabs are so convinced 
of this that if a horse, or a mare, haye given indisputable 
proof of extraordinary speed, of remarkable endurance 
of hunger and thirst, of rare intelligence, or of grateful 
affection for the hand that feeds them, they will make 
every imaginable sacrifice to get their progeny, under 
the persuasion that the points by which they were them- 
selves distinguished will reappear in their offspring. 

* We allow, then, that a horse is really noble when, in 
addition to a fine configuration, he unites courage with 
fire, and bears himself proudly in midst of battle and 
danger. 

“ Such a horse will love hig master, and as a rule will 
suffer no other person to mount him, 

“By the senses of hearing, of sight, and of smell, as 
well as by his address and intelligence, he will know 
how to saye his master from the thousand accidents that 
may befal him in war or at the chase, 

“Finally, sharing the emotions of pain or pleasure 
experienced by his rider, he will aid him in the combat 
by combating also, and everywhere, without hesitation, 
will make common cause with him (tkatel-ma-Rakebhou). 
Such are the tekens which evidence purity of race. 

“Do you now understand the boundless affection the 
Arabs feel for their horses? It is only equalled by the 
services rendered by the latter. To their horses they 
owe their joys, their triumphs, and therefore are they 
preferred to gold and precious stones. In the days. of 
paganism they loved the animal from motives of interest, 
and merely because it procured them glory and wealth ; 
but when the Prophet spoke of it in terms of the highest 
praise, this instinctive love was transformed into a 
religious duty.” 


SONG OF PRAISE ON THE GREAT SAHARA. 
BY THR EMIR ABD-EL-KADER, 


Glory be to Allah! 
0 you, who plead for cities, 
And blame the Beduit for loving his boundless horizon! 
Do you disdain our tents for their lightness ? 
Do you like only a house that is built 
Of stone and mud? 


If you knew the mysteries of the desert 
You would think as I do. 

But you do not know them: 

Ignorance is the mother of Evil. 





* ©The Horses of the Sahara and the Manners of the Desert.” By 
General E. Daumas, with Commentaries by the Emir Abd-el-Kader. 
Translated from the French by James Hutton, London, W. H. Allen 
& Co, 

t+ Tho Arab, 


If you had arisen from sleep in the midst of the Sahara, 
Had your feet trodden on that carpet of sand, 

Spotted with flowers like pearls, 

You would have admired our plants— 

The wonderful variety of their colours, 

Their graceful growth, their fragrancy ; 

You would have breathed that balmy air 

That prolongs life; for it is not infested 

With the impurity of a city, 


Tf on the morn after 2 splendid night 
That was refreshed by abundant dew, 
You had glaneed around 
And seen in every direction in the distance 
Troops of game browsing on fragrant shrubs, 
All grief would have fled from 
And great joy would have filled your soul, 
What a delight in our charge at sunrise! 
The beasts of prey are filled with terror; 
And the day of Rahil,* when our red carpets 
Are girded on the back of our camels, 
You would call them # bed of tulips 
That a shower has clothed in their ri¢hest tres, 
Onur grooms give out the piercing tune of their songs; — 
Their shrilling voices open the door of the soul, 
Swift, like wind, on the back of our steeds 
We pursue the houarhe,t 
the gazelle in her dream of @ safe distance: 
There is no escape from our fleet, wéll-trained 
How many ostriches have been our prey, 
Though their course ia like the flight of other birds? 
We return to our families, 
While they arrive with their convoys 
On a fresh encampment, pure from all pollutions, 
The soil exhales scented yapours. 


“It has been purified 


By the rain of the ovening 

And the rain of the morning, 

We pitch our tents in groups, 

Decking the ground as the stars deck the firmament. 
Our ancestors have said, and our fathers have repeated, 
And we say the same, for what is true is true for ever, 
Two things are handsome in this world, 

Fine poems and fine tents, 


Our camels approach in the evening, 

Light ships of the land, 

Safer than ships of the ocean, 

Which are frail and inconstant. 

Our maharast{ excel a white hind in swiftness, 
Ever saddied and ready for battle, 

To protect whoever desires our assistance ; 
They are the premise of victory. 


There is no safety for our foes 

From the thrusts of our swords : 

For our chargers, celebrated by the Prophet, 

Rush upon them like vuliures. 

Our chargers are brought up with the purest milk— 


The milk of the eamel, more precious than that of the cow. 


Onr first care is to divide the spoil of our foes: 

Fairness presides in the division ; 

Every man is rewarded for his prowess, 

We have sold our right of residing in cities, 

And feel no regret for the bargain ; 

We have gained honour, of which the people of citics 
know nothing. 


Kings are we. No man equals us, 

Is it life to suffer humiliation ? 

We Will not bear the offence ofan unjust man. 
We leave him, his person and his country, 

True hononr is in nomadic life. 

Tf our neighbour makes us wneasy, 

We remove: neither he nor we haye to complain. 


What can yon blame in a Bedni? 

Nothing but his love of glory 

And his unbounded generosity. 

Tn the tent the fire of hospitality 

Ts lit for the traveller. 

Whoever he may he, there he will find 

A remedy against hunger and cold. 

Ages have spoken of the wholesomeness of the Sahara. 
Disease and infirmity are under the roof of a city. 
The days of the man whom the sword spares 

Are unlimited in the Sahara; 

Our old men are the most aged of mankind. 








* Rahil, moving; the nomadic migration. 
+ Houarhe, the bison or wild ox. 
} Maharas, race or running camels, 
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XVII.—MASTER AND SERVANT (continued). 


WirH regard to the duties of a servant to his master, 
it may be observed, in the first place, that if a man 
engages to enter the service of another, and fails to do 
so, he will be liable to an action for breach of contract. 

In the year 1839 a proposal was made to a gentleman 
named Hayward to go out to South Australia as surgeon 
to a ship, belonging to Messrs. Richards. In their 
letter the owners said, “‘ We propose to give you a one- 
hundred-guinea cabin, and allow you for your services 
as surgeon fifty guineas off same. The ‘Orissa’ is Al, 
and all that a vessel should be: the provisions in 
euddy or cabin equal to those provided by us for the 
‘Caroline,’ lately sailed. The duties of surgeon will be 
light, as we do not take (of emigrant labourers) over 
forty. In the other emigrant ships there will be from 
two hundred to three hundred labourers, Any appoint- 
ment we make must be subject to the approval of the 
South Australian Commissioners.” Mr, Hayward wrote 
on 21st August accepting the offer, when the proprietors 
afterwards wrote, on the 5th of September, to say that 
the vessel could not be got off till the 25th of September. 
The ship had been advertised to sail punctually on the 
lith. Mr, Hayward then wrote declining the appoint- 
ment. ‘The owners brought an action for non-fulfilment 
of the engagement, and the jury found in their favour; 
damages, £52 16s. It was held, on the rule nisi, that 
there had been no substantial departure from the terms 
of the engagement, and that Mr. Hayward, having 
entered into a complete contract, must put up with the 
consequences. 

It is not very common, however, to find masters 
suing persons for refusing to enter their service, except 
in the case of superior skilled workmen, actors, and 
singers. Of the latter there have been many instances. 

In 1801, Astley, the owner and manager of theatres 
in London, Liverpool, and Dublin, sued an actress named 
Frances Weldon for non-fulfilment of her engagement 
by refusing to perform, by not attending at his theatres 
at proper hours, and by absenting herself from his ser- 
vice contrary to her agreement; and recovered £200 
damages, 

Kemble, the renowned manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre, in the year 1828, brought an action against the 
equally celebrated actor Farren, to recover damages for 
the violation of an agreement to perform at Covent 
Garden for four seasons, by refusing to act during the 
second season. The jury gave Kemble a verdict of 
£700 damages, which verdict was allowed to stand. 

In the next year the same manager had a dispute 
with the actor Charies Kean. The tragedian agreed to 
act at Covent Garden for twenty-four nights, at a salary 
of £50 a night, the engagement to commence on the 
Ist October and conclude before Christmas. He acted 
sixteen nights, but could not complete the number, 
owing to an accident to the gas-works in the theatre. 
A new engagement was then made for twelve nights, to 
commence after Christmas, in lieu of the former eight. 
Kean accordingly acted twice, on the 5th and 8th of 
January, and was to have acted on the 12th; but on 
that night, says the report, ‘‘was unable to appear 
before the public.” Why is not stated. It was arranged 
that he should retire for a time and complete his ten 
nights in the beginning of the next season, and not act 
m2 London in the meantime. Notwithstanding the 
arrangement, Kean came to London and entered into an 
engagement to act at Drury Lane; whereupon Kemble 
filed a bill to compel him to perform his engagement, 





and also for an injunction to restrain his acting at Drury 
Lane, or elsewhere in London, until he had completed his 
ten nights. The court held that as it could not compel. 
him to fulfil the positive part of his agreement-——i.e., make 
him act—so it would not restrain a breach of the negative 
part by forbidding him to act elsewhere. ° 

But this decision has long been overruled. The Court 
of Chancery, in 1852, though it could not make Miss 
Joanna Wagner fulfil her engagement to sing for 
Mr. Lumley, yet could and did prevent her singing for 
Mr. Gye. 

The duties of a servant (domestic as well as every 
other) to his master, during his service, says Mr. C. 
Manley Smith,* must depend in a great measure upon 
the nature of his employment, his master’s business, 
and the contract he has entered into with his master. 
But every servant is hound to obey all the lawful demands 
of his master, and to be honest and diligent in his 
master’s service. 

There was acase where two natives of Sweden arrived on 
board a Swedish vessel in the Thames, the one, Stephens, 
as captain, the other, Limland, as mate; and Limland, 
having been assaulted and beaten by the captain several 
times on the voyage, and sent before the mast, although 
he ranked as mate, deserted the service. The captain 
threatened, if he returned, to chain him to the mast, and 
bring him back to Sweden. ‘The mate sued the captain 
for wages. Lord Kenyon said, “There are reciprocal 
duties between masters and servants. From the servant 
is due. obedience and respect; from the master protec- 
tion and good treatment. Desertion is a forfeiture of 
wages, but if the captain conducts himself ‘in such a way 
as that the sailor cannot, without damage to his personal 
safety, continue in his service—human nature speaks 
the language—a servant is justified in providing for 
that safety. Is aman bound to come at the peril of 
his life?’ The mate was held entitled to recovery for 
his wages. 

With regard to the chastisement of servants, it now 
is pretty clearly established to be lav, as it is certainly 
suggested by the habits of modernf society, that no 
master or mistress is justified in using personal correc- 
tion to a male or female servant, if the servant be of full 
age. The only remedies which a master has for ill- 
conduct are to bring an action, or to discharge the 
servant. 

Upon this the question arises, On what grounds is a 
master justified in discharging his servant P 

Mr. Manley Smith, the chief authority on this subject, 
says that the discharge of a servant may be justified for 
the following causes :— 

1. Wilful disobedience of any lawful order of his 
master. 

2. Gross moral misconduct, whether pecuniary or 
otherwise. 

3. Habitual negligence in business, or conduct calcu- 
lated seriously to injure his master’s business. 

4. Incompetence, or permanent disability from disease. 

If a servant, rightfully discharged, refuses to quit his 
master’s premises, his master would be perfectly justified 
in turning him out by main force. But it would be 
better to call in the aid of a constable or police officer. 

As to disobedience on the part of a servant, an instance 
is furnished in the case of the labourer Spain, to which 
reference has already been made. 





* Treatise on the Law of Master and Servant, 

+ Speaking of the reign of Charles I., Lord Macaulay says, ‘‘ Masters, 
well born and brod, were in the habit of beating their servants,”’ 

t A bound apprentice, however, cannot be discharged for misconduct, 
Tf correction fails, the master must sue upon the covenants. 
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The following was. another instance :—Bennett, the 
owner of a ship called “ The Surprise,” hired one Renno 
to act as mate on a voyage to the Southern Ocean, in 
consideration of his receiving one-165th share of the 
net proceeds of the cargo. The vessel sailed from 
London in March 1838, and in.the beginning of 1839 
was off the coast of Java, with 1050 barrels of oil on 
board, when Hill, the captain, died. Martin Smith, the 
chief mate, then took command, and as he was nota 
natural-born subject of the Queen, he asked the crew to 
sign new articles of agreement with him. The majority 
agreed, but Renno and a few others refused to sign, 
and refused to work the ship, except for the purpose of 
taking her to an English port. On their persisting in 
this refusal, Smith put them on shore at @ port in Java. 
Renno obtained a passage to London, and sued the 
owners for his wages. The judge told the jury that, 
upon the death of the captain, Smith, the chief mate, 
was properly in command of the ship, whether a 
foreigner or not; and a verdict was taken for the owners. 
The Court of Queen’s Bench confirmed this view, and 
decided that Renno was rightfully dismissed. 

The following was a hard case, but it is undoubtedly 
the law :—In 1845 a maid-servant named Turner brought 
an action against her master for discharging her without 
a month’s notice or a month’s wages. She had requested 
to be allowed to absent herself from his house during the 
next night and until the following day, in order that 
she might visit her mother, who was seized with a violent 
attack of illness, and see her before her death. The 
master refused; Turner went; and her master dis- 
charged her. The full Court of Exchequer decided 
that, as she had been guilty of wilful disobedience to 
orders, she was rightfully dismissed, and had no right 
to recover her wages. Lord Wensleydale said, “ The 
wilful disobedience of any lawful order of the master is 


a good cause of discharge. Here the plea disclosés a per- 
fectly lawful order—namely, that the plaintiff should not 
absent herself from the service during a night, and the 


plaintiff’s disobedience thereto. Now the question is, 
whether the replication discloses sufficient ground of ex- 
cuse for such disobedience. Primdé facie, the master is 
to regulate the times when his servant is to go out from, 
and return to, his house. Even if the replication showed 
that he had notice of the cause of the request to absent 
herself, I do not think it would be sufficient to justify 
her in disobedience to his order; there is not any 
imperative obligation on a daughter to visit her mother 
under such circumstances, although it may be unkind 
and uncharitable not to permit her. But the replication 
states nothing to show that the defendant had any 
notice or knowledge of the mother’s illness.” 

In another case, a man named Lilley was engaged as 
a waggoner to a farmer named Elwin. During the 
harvest it was part of his duty to work in the harvest- 
field generally; when it was the practice to continue 
working till eight in the evening. Lilley refused to 
work till that hour, because strong beer of good quality 
was not allowed him, according to a custom which he 
alleged to exist, but which was not proved. He con- 
tended that the beer supplied was very bad small beer, 
not so good as water. Upon his refusal to work, the 
master refused to employ him any longer, and took him 
before a magistrate, who discharged him. Lilley then 
brought an action, but it was held that his master 
had a right to discharge him for disobedience. 

But a master would not be justified in dismissing a 
servant for refusing to do an unlawful act—for example, 
to work at a trade on a Sunday. 

A second cause of rightful dismissal is gross moral 
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misconduct, whether by robbery or embezzlement, or by 
acts of criminal violence. In the case of a maid- 
servant, her being with child; in that of a man, his 
being the father of a bastard child; and drunkenness, 
are said to be good causes of discharge. 

Habitual negligence, or conduct calculated seriously 
to injure the master’s business, is another good cause 
of dismissal. Upon this ground, in a case formerly 
adverted to, where a foreman to a firm of silk manufac- 
turers advised one of their apprentices to quit their 
service and go to America, he was held to have been 
rightly discharged. 

In 1835, Mr. Osbaldiston, then the lessee of Covent 
Garden Theatre, employed a Mr. Rophino Lacy as his 
manager, at a salary of £400 a year from the oth of 
October, 1835. On the 1st of September, 1836, the 
lessee refused to allow Mr. Lacy to continue manager, 
and the latter brought an action. In defence, the 
lessee pleaded that Mr. Lacy had conducted himself in 
an improper and unbecoming manner, and ridiculed and 
found fault with many of the proprietor’s arrange- 
ments, with the conduct of the theatre, and the pieces 
represented; that he had acted in a manner calculated 
to excite much discontent and ill-will amongst the 
actors; that his conduct, manners, language, and de- 
meanour were unsuitable to his station, and injurious to 
the interests of the proprietor. Upon this being proved 
to the satisfaction of the jury, it was held to be a good 
ground for dismissal. 

In 1840, Dunsmore, a master-builder, dismissed a 
man named Read for poaching on the premises of the 
Rev. John Trenchard, at Staunton House, near High- 
worth, in Wiltshire, where Dunsmore was working. 
This was held to be a lawful dismissal, as the man was 
injuring his master in his business. 

But where a schoolmaster, named Armstrong, dis- 
missed a M. Fillieul, a teacher of French and drawing, 
for not returning to the school for two days after the 
vacation, he was held not justified in so doing, as the 
master had not been obliged to hire any one else, nor 
did it appear that the instructions in French or drawing 
were impeded, or the business of the school suspended 
for a single hour. 

A surgeon named Wilson agreed with a Mrs. Wise, 
for a premium of £50, to take her son, a young man 
of seventeen, as pupil and assistant for three years, td 
assist him in his studies, to allow him to attend lectures, 
and to provide him with board and lodging. Young 
Wise came home tipsy about five times, and on some 
occasions, when he came home late, made the shop-boy 
mix the medicines. His master dismissed him. Lord 
Denman told the jury that if they thought, from this 
conduct, real danger was occasioned to the master’s 
business, they must find a verdict for the master, as thus 
the master would be justified in dismissing him. But 
the jury found for the mother, Mrs. Wise, who brought 
the action. 

Incompetence is another good ground for dismissal, 
because every skilled labourer, artisan, or artist gives 
an implied guarantee that he is of skill reasonably com- 
petent to the task he undertakes. 

The illness of servants has furnished several hard 
cases. It is settled that if a skilled servant becomes 
permanently incompetent to return to his work, the con- 
tract may be put an end to. But where a man entered 
into the service of a brewing firm for ten years in the 
capacity of a brewer, and to teach them to brew, they 
paying £20 down, finding him a house, supplying him 
with coals during the ten years, and paying him the 
weekly sum of £2 10s., and the man, after some ycara 
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of service, fell ill, and was unable to work from Christ- 
mas to the following July, when he returned to his 
work, and was again employed about the brewery, and 
during his illness his employers had consulted him 
about the mode of brewing, he was held entitled to his 
wages during the period, the contract not having been 
determined. 

A master may maintain an action against any person 
who deprives him of the services of his servant, which 
may be done in four ways: by enticing the servant 
away ; by harbouring and detaining him after knowledge 
of the former contract; by beating, confining, or dis- 
abling him ; and, lastly, in the case of a female servant, 
by seduction. 

A few instances will serve as illustrations. And first 
as to the enticing a servant away. Messrs. Nichol 
were wholesale ironmongers. Martyn was their tra- 
veller; and it appeared from the evidence of several 
country shop-keepers that on the last occasion of Martyn 
coming into their shops as traveller (or, as it was termed 
in 1799, as “ rider”) to Messrs. Nichol, he told them he 
was himself going into the same line of business after 
Christmas, and would then be obliged to them for an 
order on his own account. It was shown, however, that 
Martyn took the orders regularly for his employers, and 
that he used no solicitation which could injure them at 
the time. Messrs. Nichol bronght an action against 
Martyn for endeavouring to induce the country shop- 
keepers to leave off dealing with them. Lord Kenyon 
observed that Martyn’s conduct might not, perhaps, be 
considered handsome, but he could not say it was con- 
trary to law. “ A servant while engaged in the service 
of his master has no right to do any act which may 
injure his trade or undermine his business; but every 
one has a right, if he can, to better his situation in the 
world. There is nothing morally bad or very improper 
ina servant, who has it in contemplation at a future 
period to set up for himself, to endeavour to conciliate 
the regard of his master’s customers, and so recommend 
himself to them, so as to procure some business from 
them as well as from others.” And then, what is more 
to the present point, upon its being suggested that 
Martyn had induced some of the servants of Messrs. 
Nichol to quit their service, his lordship further said— 
“The seducing a servant, and enticing him to leave his 
master, while the master by the contract has a right to 
his services, is certainly actionable; but to induce a 
servant to leave his master’s service at the expiration of 
the time for which the servant had hired himself, al- 
though the servant has no intention at the time of quit- 
ting his master’s service, is not the subject of an action.” 
_ Ithas been already observed that when slavery existed 
in England, whatever the slave acquired belonged to his 
master. In the first year of the reign of King Edward 1 
it was pleaded of a certain lord that he was seized of the 
villein and his ancestors, “ come a faire rachat de char 
et de sank, et de fille marier, et de eux tailler haut et bas ;” 
and the French proverb was, “Qui a le vilain, il a sa 
proye,” 4.e., his plunder, or what he makes or earns. 

So now a master can claim the acquisitions made by 
his apprentice or servant, but only such as are the result 
of the labour in which he is engaged or employed. 

Whether a master, to whom a youth is bound as an 
apprentice in sea-faring matters, is entitled to the prize 
money which the lad may,earn, seems to depend upon 
custom; but the question has been decided in favour of 
the apprentice. And any invention which the servant 
may make whilst in his master’s service clearly belongs 
to him, and not to his master. 

Tho earnings of “stock authors,” writers of articles, 





musical composers, etc., are regulated in a great measure 
by statute and by the copyright laws. 

Masters can bring actions for injuries done to their 
servants; as where the servants are beaten; where an 
apprentice was bitten by a strange dog; or where a 
travéller for a commercial house, riding in a phaeton, 
was run into and upset by a man driving a gig. 

In 1816 a Mr. Dixon and a Mr. Bell both lodged at 
the house of one Leman. Mr. Bell took other lodgings, 
and removed all his property except a fowling-piece, 
which, in consequence of some robberies in the neigh- 
bourhood, had been loaded with powder and a quantity 
of printing types. After he had gone, Mr. Bell sent 
his servant, a Mulatto girl, about twelve years of age, 
for the gun, with a verbal message, requesting Mr. Leman, 
before letting the girl have the gun, to take out the 
priming. Leman accordingly examined the pan, found 
it contained no priming, and delivered it to the girl, 
telling her to take particular care of it. She went into 
the kitchen, where there was a child of Leman’s, and 
soon afterwards Mr. Dixon’s son, a boy of ten years old, 
returning from school, went into the kitchen. The 
Mulatto girl took up the gun, presented it at the boy, 
saying she would shoot him. She drew the trigger, the 
gun went off, and the contents were discharged in the boy’s 
face. He lost one eye and several teeth, besides having 
his face much lacerated. Mr. Dixon brought an action 
against Mr. Bell for wounding his son and servant ; and 
he was held to be entitled to recover the amount of the 
surgeon’s bill, though not paid, but not the amount of 
some unpaid physicians’ fees, because physicians could 
not, at that time, recover for their fees. 

The ground of the action was that the master had lost 
the services of his son; and this is the form in which, it 
appears, a parent usually secks a remedy for wrongs 
done to his child. But whena Mr. Hollander drove 
his carriage against a little boy two and a half years 
old, and the father, Mr. Hall, brought an action for 
“Joss of service,’ the court held the action was not 
maintainable; for “it was manifest the child was in- 
capable of performing any service.” In such a case it 
is necessary to bring in the action in the name of the 
child, and in a different form. 

Still, if there is capacity to serve, very little evidence 
is sufficient to prove loss of service, and, generally, 
residence with the parent alone is sufficient. 

Mention has been made of the duties of servants towards 
their masters; it is now time to reverse the picture, and 
add a few remarks on the obligations which the law 
throws upon the master and mistress. 

It is obvious that where an employer has agreed to 
take another into his service, if he afterwards refuses to 
do so, without being able to give a good reason for his 
refusal, an action may be maintained against him. Thus 
where a farmer named Allatt agreed to employ a man 
named Clarke as a shepherd at certain wages for the 
next lambing season, for five weeks ensuing after the 
28th of February then next, but afterwards refused to 
allow him to enter into his service, the shepherd re- 
covered damages against the farmer. 

But in all such cases, in order to sustain the action, a 
legally binding contract of hiring and service must be 
proved ; and, as has been already observed, if the con- 
tract is to be for a year certain, or any longer period, 
the agreement, or some memorandum or note of it, must 
be in writing, signed by the party to be charged thereby, or 
by some person by him therewnto lawfully authorized. 

Any case, however, which would justify a master in 
discharging a servant would be an equally good reason 
for not receiving him into his service. 
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So also a servant who is wrongfully discharged by his 
master has a choice of remedies. If his wages are paid, 
or are not paid, up to the time when he is discharged, 
he can sue the master for breaking his contract with him. 
If his wages are unpaid at the time of his discharge, he 
may treat the contract as broken, and either sue for 
the wages due, or sue for the worth of the services he 
has reridered, as a jury may think fit to estimate them. 

If a master becomes bankrupt, his servant or clerk is 
allowed to take out of the estate unpaid wages to the 
amount of three months’ payment, not exceeding £30; 
and for everything beyond he is at liberty to go in and 
prove like an ordinary creditor. This is a very merciful 
provision, said to have been borrowed from the law of 
Scotland. It has been followed in the Code Napoléon. 

By the death of a master, his servants are immediately 
discharged ; and it is said that a yearly servant is not 
legally entitled to any wages for the broken period of 
the year of service. But domestic servants are believed 
to be legally entitled to a portion of wages corresponding 
to the monthly period of service during which the 
master lived. 

So, when a man-servant or woman-servant dies, it is 
only in the case of a domestic servant, or where a par- 
ticular custom prevails, that the representatives can 
claim anything for the broken period of service. 

Formerly the daties of a master or mistress to supply 
food and other necessaries to a servant arose entirely 
out of contract, express or implied; that is to say, they 
were only liable to an action, and were not treated as 
criminals for neglecting this duty, except in the case of 
children of tender years, that is to say, under fifteen, at 
any rate. 

In the year 1811, in Shropshire, a master named 
Ridley was indicted on the ground that his wife had 
not provided sufficient food, nourishment, and protection 
from cold for a girl named Elizabeth Williams, their 
servant, whereby she became very sick and emaciated. 
And because Elizabeth Williams was fifteen years old, 
and not of tender years, it was held that a criminal 
indictment would not lie. A similar case occurred at 
Exeter in 1802. 

But, in the year 1851, the public were so scandalized 
by the shocking disclosures that came out on the trial 
of one Sloane, a pleader, in the Temple, and his wife, 
who were indicted for starving and beating with extra- 
ordinary and revolting cruelty their servant-girl, who 
was a workhouse apprentice, that a change was made 
in the law. The Sloanes were indicted for starving 
and ill-treating the servant, and’ also with a common 
assault. The former charge had to be abandoned, as the 
girl was sixteen years old, and so not of tender years; 
to the assault they pleaded guilty, and upon that were 
condemned and sentenced; Sloane, it will be remem- 
bered, dying in prison of grief and shame. 

In the course of the same year an Act was passed 
“for the better protection of persons under the care 
and control of others as apprentices or servants.” Re- 
fusal or neglect to supply necessary food is made a 
misdemeanor; registers are ordered to be kept of young 
persons hired and taken as servants from the work- 
houses. The same young persons, whilst under sixteen, 
are to be visited periodically by the overseers and guar- 
dians of the parish, who, if they find any ill-treatment 
going on, are authorized to prosecute the master or 
mistress. 

With respect to physic and medicines, it is worth 
remembering that, though a master is bound to supply 
them to an apprentice, he is not bound to supply them 
to « servant; whether living under his roof or not. 





The authority is a case which occurred in 1802; 
Wennell, a waggoner, had his arm broken whilst driving 
a team for his master, Mr. Adney, and the surgeon's’ 
bill came to £8 18s. 6d. After an elaborate argument, 
the Court of Common Pleas formally decided that the 
parish, and not the master, was liable to pay the amount; 
Lord Kenyon had once decided the other way; and one 
of the learned judges said, “I believe that the humanity 
of Lord Kenyon misled him when he adopted the 
doctrine* upon which he decided ‘the case referred to. 
Probably at the moment it occurred to him that if the 
master was not bound to provide medical assistance for 
his servant, the latter would be left wholly destitute. 
But I am perfectly sure it is more for the advantage of 
servants that the legal claim for such assistance should 
be against the parish officers rather than against their 
masters; for the situation of many masters who keep 
servants is not such as to enable them to afford suffi- 
cient assistance in cases of serious illness.” 

One of the duties of a master is to indemnify a servant, 
or hold him free of damage and expense, for any act 
done by the servant in obedienee to the master’s orders; 
such act being either a lawful act, or one which the 
servant did not know to be unlawful. So tliat if a 
servant, in obedience to his master, commits a trespass, 
not knowing it to be a trespass, both he and the master 
are liable to the injured party; but if the servant’is 
made to suffer in damages, he can recover against his 
master for the amount. 

But it is only an innocent servant who is entitled to 
this protection. If the servant commits an act which 
is wrong in itself, such as robbery, or an act which he 
knows to be unlawful, though not wrong in itself, such 
as smuggling, then he cannot, generally speaking, 
recover from his master for the consequences of his 
misdeed, though it was done in obedience to orders. 

Nor is the master in general bound to indemnify the 
servant in consequence of injuries sustained in the ordi- 
nary discharge of the duties for which he is hired ; that 
is to say, if the master provides competent fellow- 
servants, reasonable and proper instruments and ma- 
chinery for carrying on the business, ete. This, how- 
ever, ig a proposition which, though true in a general 
sense, is open to- great discussion in actual practice, and 
has been the subject of an immense amount of litigation 
both in Great Britain and Ireland, and in America. 

Practically, one of the most important duties of the 
master or mistress is that which arises with respect to 
giving the servant a character. A learned writer} on 
this subject says, “The giving a character of a servant is 
one of the most ordinary communications which a mem- 
ber of society is called on to make, but it is a duty of 
great importance to the interests of the public; and in 
respect of that duty a person offends grievously against 
the interests of the community in giving a good character 
where it is not deserved, or against justice and humanity 
in either injuriously refusing to give a character, or in 
designedly misrepresenting one to the detriment of the 
individual.” 

Notwithstanding the above observation: as to the 
offence “ against justice and humanity” in “injuriously 
refusing to give a character,” it is nevertheless un- 
donbted law that, in the absence of express agreement, 
there is no legal obligation on any master or mistress to 
give @ servant, on dismissal, any character at all, or to 
give any reason for refusing to do so. 

In the year 1800 a Mrs. Carrol, being servant in the 





* Namely, that the master was obliged to provide for his servantin 
sickness and in health, / 
+ Starkie on Slander, 
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house of a Mr. Bird, was dismissed by him. After her 
dismissal, she applied for a new place to a lady named 
Stewart, who was ready and willing to have her, if 
Mr. Bird would give her a satisfactory character. Mr. 
Bird, however, wholly refused to give her any character 
whatever, good or bad. Mrs. Carrol’s husband there- 
upon brought an action against Mr. Bird, alleging that it 
was the master’s duty to have given his wife a character of 
some sort. Lord Kenyon asked if there was any prece- 
dent for such an action. Mr. Gibbs, a very learned 
counsel, admitted that he had no case; upon which 
Lord Kenyon said “that the action could not be sup- 
ported by law. In the case of domestic and menial 
servants there was no law to compel the master to give 
the servant a character; it might be a duty which his 
feelings might prompt him to perform; but there was 
no law to enforce the doing of it.” 

This rule seems somewhat hard upon a good servant, 
and cannot be said to operate beneficially for servants as 
a class, unless it be assumed that bad or indifferent ser- 
yants are more numerous than good ones; and then a 
rule that would benefit the servants would certainly injure 
the masters and mistresses. But the truth is that it is 
better to leave the management of these matters to the 
good feeling of the parties concerned than to regulate 
them by positive laws; and the absence of compulsion 
always leaves it doubtful whether the refusal of a master 
or mistress to give a character is not owing as much to 
the caprice of the employer as to the unworthiness of 
the person employed. 

In defining the privilege which attaches to the cha- 
racter of a servant (whether written or spoken is imma- 


' terial, except only as to the different mode of proof), it is 


necessary to be somewhat particular. 
The general rule is, that all words written or spoken 


- defamatory of a person, that is to say, to the injury of 


his character, are considered malicious, and actionable. 
But there are certain occasions when malice will not be 
imputed to you, even if you do say what is injurious or 
to the discredit of a person. The occasion of giving the 
character of the servant is énewof these. So that, in 
giving a servant’s character, you will be excused for 
saying or writing what is unfavourable, if you state in 
good faith, either what is true, or what you believe to be 
true, even though you should be mistaken. In such 
case it will be a privileged communication, and no action 
can be maintained upon it. But, if you abuse the op- 
portunity, and take advantage of the privilege to say 
something malicious, something with intention to injure 
the servant, you will be liable to an action. 

The usual course that matters take is this. A master 
or mistress gives a servant a bad character. The ser- 
vant brings an action; the words are proved; and, after 
the evidence has been given, it remains for the judge to 
say whether the communication is privileged or not, and 
then for the jury to decide whether or not malice was 
present tothe mind of the master or mistress. It would 
thus seem that the judge and jury try the same point; 
but it is not exactly so: the judge decides whether there 
is sufficient evidence of malice to let the case go to the 
jury or not, and then they have to say, upon the evidence, 
whether the communication was or was not made with 
intent to injure the servant. ; 

When Lord Mansfield was Chief Justice, there occurred 
& case where a Mrs. Stevenson told another lady, ‘who 
came to inquire about the character of a servant-girl, 
that “she was saucy and impertinent, and often lay out 
of her bed, but was a clean girl, and could do her work 
well.” The servant-girl lost the place in consequence, 
ead brought an action against Mrs. Stevenson, Lord 





Mansfield said that this language must not be treated as 
mere ordinary defamation by words. It was a confi- 
dential declaration, and it must be shown that the gist 
of it was malice, and that the malice must not be implied 
from the occasion of speaking, but must be distinctly proved. 

In 1803 Sir Gervas Clifton turned away, without 
warning, a man named Rogers, who had lived in his 
house for six months as butler. The man considered 
himself entitled to a month’s wages, and refused to quit; 
upon which a police officer was sent for, and Sir G. 
Clifton employed his attorney to settle with him. 
Rogers thereupon offered himself to a clergyman named 
Hand, who wrote to Sir Gervas for a character, and the 
reply was, “I beg to acquaint you that Thomas Rogers 
did not live with me six months, as he has told you, 
and I wish I had never taken him into my house, as he 
is a bad-tempered, lazy, impertinent fellow, and has 
given me a great deal of trouble, and I look upon it he 
will take advantage if he can.” Mr. Hand, upon this, 
refused to take Rogers into his employ, who brought an 
action against Sir G. Clifton; and the jury found a 
verdict for the butler, with £20 damages. Upon the 
rule for a non-suit being argued, Lord Alvanley said it 
was an important case, as handbills had been published 
addressed to servants, stating the importance of the 
question, and soliciting subscriptions for carrying on the 
cause. He said, if it was to go forth that every master 
who gave a servant a bad character might be forced by 
the servant, in justification of his conduct, to prove the 
particulars which he had stated respecting the servant, 
it would be impossible for any master to give any but 
the most favourable character to his servant, and con- 
sequently impossible for a servant, not entitled to the 
most favourable character, to obtain any new place. 
Unquestionably the master who has given a bad charac- 
ter of a servant to persons inquiring after his character 
is not bound to substantiate by proof what he has said ; 
but it is equally clear that the servant may, if he can, 
prove the character to be false; and the question in 
such cases will always be, whether what the master has 
spoken respecting the servant be malicious and defama- 
tory. His lordship stated the evidence, and observed 
that the only act of impertinence proved against the 
plaintiff was his refusal to go until his wages were paid, 
to which he believed he was entitled, and said he 
thought the court ought not to disturb the verdict of 
the jury. At the same time, he said, he wished it to be 
understood as his opinion, that masters ought to be pro- 
tected as much as possible if they honestly discharged 
their duty in speaking of the characters of servants who 
had quitted their service. 

In 1828 a Mr. Jones discharged a butler named 
Pattison. The man applied for a situation to a Mr. 
Murray. On hearing of this, Mr. Jones, without being 
applied to, wrote to Mr. Murray, and informed him that 
Pattison had been discharged for misconduct, and said 
he was rather surprised that Mr. Murray had not applied 
to him for his character. Mr. Murray desired ftirther 
information, whereupon Mr. Jones wrote a second letter, 
saying, “ I have no hesitation in informing you that I 
discharged my butler, not only on account of drunken- 
ness and absence from his duty in my house, but on 
account of my haying great reason to believe that he had 
made free with a great deal of my wine,” etc. The jury 
found that.the second letter was written with an inten- 
tion to injure Pattison, and the Court of King’s Bench 
refused to interfere. 

A Miss Fountain was engaged in 1839 by Mrs. Boodle, 
to act as daily governess to her children. From the 
19th to the 23rd of November, 1840, Miss Fountain was 
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prevented by illness from attending to her duties, and 
on the 19th of December she was dismissed, without 


any reason assigned. In September 1841 she was in |’ 


search of another situation, and the lady who was about 
to employ her wrote to Mrs. Boodle for her character, 
who replied, “ She taught my children, as daily gover- 
ness, for fourteen months, and engaged herself to teach 
everything but music, which she knew nothing of, and I 
parted with her on account of her incompetency, and not 
being ladylike nor good-tempered.” Miss Fountain 
lost her situation, and brought an action. Mrs. Boodle’s 
counsel contended that the communication was privileged, 
but Lord Denman refused to withdraw the case from the 
jury, who were desired to say whether the letter was 
dictated by any improper motive ; and they found for the 
plaintiff. The Chief Justice said, “‘ A character bond fide 
given to a servant of any description is a privileged 
communication, and, in giving it, bona fidee is to be pre- 
sumed. Even though the statement should be untrue 
in fact, the master will be held justified by the occasion 
in making the statement, wnless it can be shown to have 
proceeded from a malicious mind.” 

The following is an instance the other way :— 

In 1829 a young woman named Child had been in 
the service of a Mr. and Mrs. Affleck for some months, 
having come with a good character. She left (it does 
not say how or why), and was afterwards hired by another 
person, who wrote to Mr. Affleck for her character. 
The reply was, “ Mrs. A.’s compliments to Mrs. S., and 
is sorry that, in reply to her inquiries respecting E. Child, 
nothing can be in justice said in her favour. She lived 
with Mrs. A. but for a few weeks, in which short time 
she frequently conducted herself disgracefully ; and 
Mrs. A. is concerned to add, she has, since her dismissal, 
been credibly informed she has been, and now is, a person 
of loose character in Bury.’ In consequence of this 
letter the servant was dismissed. It seemed that Mrs. 
Affleck afterwards went to the persons who had recom- 
mended the servant to her, and made a ‘similar state- 
ment to them. At the trial no evidence was brought 
to disprove the statement at the end of the letter, and 
the judge thought it was a privileged communication, 
and would not let it go to the jury. The Court of 
Queen’s Bench approved of this; one learned judge said 
he thought Mrs. Affleck would have fallen short of 
her duty in witholding the information, and that she 
was. not bound to disclose the names of the persons from 
whom she roceived it. 

In another case a woman named Gardner had been 
cook in the family of Mr. and Mrs. Slade. M. applied 
for Gardner’s character, at a time when Mrs. Slade 
happened to be ill, and Mr. Slade answered the applica- 
tion, giving Gardner a good character, whereupon M. 
hired her. After Mrs. Slade had recovered, having 
occasion to write to M. about another cook, she asked 
particularly about her dealings with respect to meat, 
etc., in the kitchen, and ended thus, “I mention this 
particularly, having discovered that I was much imposed 
upon in this way a short time ago.” M. called upon 
Mrs. Slade, and she in conversation spoke the words com- 
plained of, which were to the effect that she suspected 
that the conduct of Gardner, when in her service, was 
not honest. Gardner was dismissed, and brought the 
action ; whereupon Mrs. Slade wrote to M., saying, “ You 
will remember that I imputed no dishonesty, for of 
that I have no knowledge.” At the trial the jury found 
for the servant ; but afterwards the full court ordered 
the plaintiff to be non-suited, on the ground that the 
communication was privileged, and there was no evidence 
of malice. Lwurd Denman said, “I think the privilege 





which protects a master in giving a character lasts ag © 
long as until anything is discovered before unknown © 
to the master; as, for instance, if I give a good character — 
to a servant, and next day discover that the servant ig 
dishonest, surely in such a case it becomes my duty to 
communicate my discovery to the person to whom I 
have given the character.” Mr. Justice Coleridge added, 
“ Nobody can doubt that.” 

The above are cases where the alleged defamation hag, 
taken place in communications between a former master 
and a person about to hire a discharged servant. But 
communications may, of course, be made by person 
about the characters of servants whilst in the emplo 
ment of others; and the question of how far they are 
privileged or not is often one of great nicety. 

The general rule has been thus laid down by a gre 
authority, Lord Wensleydale :— 

“In general, an action lies for the malicious publica. 
tion of statements which are false in fact, and injurio 4 
to the character of another (within the well-known limits* 
as to verbal slander), and the law considers such pubs) 
lication as malicious, unless it is fairly made by a pers 
son in the discharge of some public or private duty 
whether legal or moral, or in the conduct of his own 
affairs, where his interest is concerned. In such cases) 
the occasion prevents the inference of malice, which the 
law draws from unauthorized communications, and 
affords a qualified defence, depending upon the absence 
of actual malice. If fairly warranted by any reasonable © 
occasion or exigency, and honestly made, such commu. © 
nications are protected for the common convenience and 
welfare of society, and the law has not restricted the 
right to make them within any narrow limits.” 

With regard to false and forged characters of servants, _ 
given by persons to masters and mistresses who are 
about to hire them, a special Act of Parliament was. 
passed in 1792. Any person personating a master, or: 
giving a fulse, forged, or counterfeited character, or falsely | 
asserting (in writing) that a servant has been hired for) 
a certain period, or was discharged, contrary to the fact 3) 
or any person offering himself as a servant, pretending” 
to have served where he has not, or with a false certifi-_ 
cate, or pretending not to have served where he has, ig 
liable to a fine of £20, or imprisonment for three monthg, 
with hard labour. 

The liability, on the one hand, of the master for acta, 
of the servant, on the other, of the servant for acts of 
the master, to third parties, has not been touched upon, 
as involving considerations of too lengthy a charactel 
for these pages. The extension of the railway system 
has enormously increased this class of cases of la 
years. aa 
Another wide department of law is that which trea 
of combinations of servants against their masters. 

Crimes of servants against their masters, such 
burglary, larceny, and embezzlement, are regulated chiefly, 
by Acts of Parliament ; and a large portion of the Statute” 
book is devoted to the regulation of servants employed) 
in a great variety of trades and manufactures. d 





* These limits may be stated as follows:—The slander must be sucht 
as will either endanger a man by subjecting him to the penalties of # 
law, as by accusing him of having poisoned another, or committed some 
crime; or exclude him from society by charging him with having al” 
infectious disease, as the plague or leprosy; or impair or injure his trade” 
or livelihood, as to call a tradesman a swindler ora bankrupt, a physiciall 
a quack, or a lawyer a knave. There is another sort of scandal of pee! 


magistrates, and persons in authority, called dal: gnatum, which 
is now seldom heard of. Mr. Christian adds:—‘It is no scandal # 
charge a lady with theft or murder, where the accusation is a comp 
ment, and alludes only (playfully or poetically) to the fascinating or Me, 
fatal effects of her beauty.”’ In other words, not the mere letter, but the 
spirit of such accusations is to be judged, 
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THE HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


BY JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D., F.R.A.S., Examiner of English Literature and History in the University of London. 
12mo. 5s. cloth boards; 6s. 6d. extra boards. 


** Although this volume contains above six hundred pages, it may be fairly called a Handbook. It is clear in type, convenient in 
form, and is fittingly the work of a man who is Examiner in English Language, Literature, and History in the Univers 4 cae. 
As English literature occupies a poe in Civil Service examinations, the author rightly consideted that a volame like this Han a 
might be generally useful. It will prove of very great utility if it be taken rather as a means to a further study of our rich literature 
than as an end by aid of which the student may show his knowledge of that literature at second-hand. Taken altogether, it is the a 
complete, on its particular subject, with which we are acquainted. It is not a mere compilation, but a work abounding in origina 
criticism and compendious history, and it is worthy of unreserved praise. Such taste and tact, too, are showa in'the very brief passages 

the works of authors named in the text, that we cannot but congratulate the public on Dr. — 8 promise that this volume of 
‘ Authors and History’ will shortly be followed by one of ‘Specimens,’ which will contain some of the masterpieces of our literature, 
and will illustrate the principles of criticism Which are found in this extremely useful Handbook to English autvors and their 





“* Intonded to supply a picture of English literature, it is sufficiently minute in detail to furnish the curious i+quirer with facts that 
may either serve his peo 2 mca or sthnulate him to further inquiry, and sufficiently full and broad in the treatment of the more 
important eras and writers to suggest a vivid and just conception of the whole. Dr. Angus, so far as we have been able to examine his 
work, seems to have carried out these objects faithfully and thoroughly; and though we cannot always assent to the conclusions he 
arrives at, we like the candour and strict impartiality with which he gives his reasons for approbation or condemnation. To candidates 
for the Civil Service examinations, for whom it appears chiefly designed, the present work will be invaluable,”—Educational Times. 
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12mo. 65s. cloth boards. 
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has spared no pains to master, he endeavours to lay before the student in a form at once convenient and complete. Ifthe materials 
are not always new, they are invariably . Dr, Angus may therefore fairly lay claim to the merite ef wise selection and skilful 
atran ent, if not of originality in the est sense; and yet, far from being a slavish copyist, he has so modified the results supplied 
to his by the best writers—supplementing them with chaatvelinen of his own—as to his work virtually an origina} production. 
We know not where else students can find so sufficient an account of the inities and history of our language, accompanied by so clear 





an exhibition of its structure and laws, all comprised within such moderate ts, He has done well in introducing so much of lo- 
Saxon grammar as is needful to enable the reader to trace the of our inflections, and’ study our older writers with advantage. 8 
we think a valuable feature, as also the chapter on Etymology. hints on Composition, too, with the gery coe standard authors 
for the purpose of illustration, and the Appendix of exercises and questions, add much to the practical u ity of the i” m 
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8 aim is purely practical. Availing himself—not unfairly—of the researches of the most eminent authorities, which he 
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